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THE ORIGINALITY OF LATIN LITERATURE. II 



By Charles Knapp 
Barnard College 



During the century and a half that followed the death of Terence, 
in spite of grievous internal struggles and the revolutionary movement 
that ended in the downfall of the (so-called) Republic, the bonds 
that united Rome to the Greek world became ever stronger and 
closer. Within this period the conquest of Greece and of the East 
was achieved. At Athens, Pergamos, Alexandria, and Rhodes the 
Romans saw the Greeks constantly in their own centers of culture. 
The Greco-Roman culture reached its full fruition; in the upper 
strata of Roman society Greek art and Greek science became as much 
at home as in Greece itself. Yet in this same period, in a very real 
sense, Latin literature in large degree emancipated itself from the 
domination of Greek literature. To the death of Terence, as already 
said, Latin literature had been largely a translation literature. One 
important thing had, however, been achieved during this period : poetic 
forms and poetic vocabulary had to some extent been developed. 
Lucretius might, indeed, still complain of the lack of a vocabulary, 
but his case was infinitely easier than that of Livius Andronicus, 
Naevius, Ennius, or Plautus. So soon as this result had been achieved 
the Romans proceeded to employ these materials in works which were 
no longer mere translations but were in essentials independent crea- 
tions. 

We shall do well to remember here that even in Greek literature 
there was complete originality only until the various literary forms 
had been developed; there was room thenceforth only for followers 
{Nachjolger, as Leo puts it), not for absolute creators. Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides used the same materials, yet no one denies 
to them originality. Why ? Because each shows a spirit of his own, 
which differentiates his writings from those of the other two, and 
makes his work, in spite of the use of identical or nearly identical 
materials, a distinct creation. The later Greek tragic writers, instead 
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of counting it a hardship that the best subjects had been pre-empted 
by the great three, sought to make still narrower the cycle of myths 
employed in tragedy. The comic poets were envious of the tragic 
poets because the personages of tragedy and their fates were alike 
known in advance, without need of explanation, to the audience. 

If therefore we are to deny originality to Latin literature because 
its writers repeatedly employ themes and materials which had already 
been frequently used by the Greeks, we must deny originality in 
large part to Greek literature itself. Let us recall the extent to which 
materials taken from the Homeric poems were employed in all depart- 
ments of Greek literature by subsequent writers, and then let us pause 
before we hold that the like use of old materials by the Romans is 
proof of their lack of originality. 

But let us return to our main line of thought. The movement 
away from mere translation toward independent creation received 
marked impetus from Lucilius, the inventor of Roman satire and of 
the satiric form. His writings are at once Greek and Roman in char- 
acter. If we may trust Horace, he made a close study of the Old 
Attic Comedy. His fragments show familiarity with Homer, with 
the works of the Greek physical and ethical philosophers, with the 
Greek rhetoricians, with Plato, Archilochus, Euripides, and Aesop. 
Yet in point of form his Saturae constituted a new departure. Satire 
there had been in plenty, in Greek and Latin both, but it had not 
employed the heroic measure, except as satire entered incidentally 
into poems fundamentally not satirical in character. Among the 
Greeks formal satire had been associated with trochaic and iambic 
verse, especially with the latter, or with the scazon (choliambic). 
One thinks here of Archilochus, Hipponax, the Old Attic Comedy, 
in all of which satire had found the iambic verse its most effective 
medium. Lucilius too began with iambic and trochaic measures, 
but presently essayed the hexameter, found it effective, and finally 
employed it almost exclusively. To Lucilius, then, we may give full 
credit of originality; he was the inventor of a literary form. Pro- 
fessor Gildersleeve puts the matter well: 1 

(Thanks to Lucilius) poetry became the medium and hexameter the form 
(of satire), and though the satiric spirit might manifest itself in prose-fiction with 

1 In his article on Satire, in the Universal Cyclopaedia and Atlas. 
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interlarded verse, as in Petronius, or in the various measures employed by Catullus 
and Martial, satire as such had received its type, and that type is potent. The 
accepted satire is in verse, and that verse the heroic verse of the nationality — in 
French the Alexandrine, in English the decasyllabic. French satire is repre- 
sented by Boileau, English satire by Dryden and Pope, for Dryden and Pope 
are the models, not Butler — Absalom and Achitophel and the Dunciad, not 
Hudibras. 

In this sense, then, Horace's description of satire as a carmen rude et 
Graecis intactum and Quintilian's saying Satura quidem Ma nostra 
est are both justified. If, now, we admit that Lucilius owed some- 
thing in content, perhaps even in spirit, to the Greeks, that would in 
no way detract from his achievement in developing for satire a new 
form, a form which has commended itself to the judgment of the 
modern world. No Greek writer of pieces wholly or largely satirical, 
not even Aristophanes himself, was privileged to accomplish so much. 

Next comes Lucretius. Among the Greeks countless writers had 
employed the hexameter for didactic purposes, especially in the domain 
of philosophy. So far, then, as the form of his poem is concerned 
Lucretius is a mere imitator. In his hands, however, didactic expo- 
sition frequently becomes poetry of a high order. As Leo remarks, 
we have here a result not Greek, a result no longer possible, in Lucre- 
tius' day, on Greek soil itself; it was possible only in a new and 
unexhausted land. In subject-matter, then, and form Lucretius 
owed much to the Greeks; he did not owe to them that imaginative 
power which sets him in the front rank of Roman poets and gives 
him a place beside the fairest ornaments of Greece itself. 

From one point of view Catullus is but one of a host of writers 
who in Greece and Rome alike composed fugitive verses highly 
artistic in character. But how vast the contrast between the simple 
grace, the genuine feeling, the absolute sincerity of his poems and 
the highly artificial and emotionless productions, let us say, of the 
Alexandrian poets. At times, too, Catullus displays in marked degree 
a power of creative pictorial imagination. For centuries — perhaps, 
as Monro and Ellis held, since the days of Sappho and Alcaeus — 
Greece had had nothing to show comparable with the lyrics of Catul- 
lus. 

By this time Roman poetry was able to stand on its own feet. 
Prose writing, too, naturally profited by this development, the more 
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so because the Romans, uninfluenced from without, wrought in the 
spheres of law and statecraft, of rhetoric and history. In Cicero Latin 
prose writing reached its highest development. Is there any original- 
ity in Cicero ? It is easy to say "No" to this query. If we recall the 
account given by Cicero of his early training we cannot fail to be 
struck by the long array of Greeks who had been his instructors. In 
his oratory he took Demosthenes as his model, in his rhetorical 
studies he went back to Greek authorities, and in his philosophical 
writings he relied everywhere on the Greeks for materials. Where, 
then, is the originality ? 

It may be remarked first of all that all the materials of which Cicero 
availed himself had for centuries lain ready to the hand of anyone 
who cared to use them. Can we recall a Greek orator of really 
great stature between the days of Demosthenes and those of Cicero ? 
That there may be living oratory there must be a state instinct with 
free and vigorous fife. Professor Jebb 1 has reminded us that the best 
poetry of Greece "had been nurtured by two inspirations, working 
together for beauty, natural freshness, and vigor, for sincerity; these 
inspirations were religion and political freedom." One of these 
inspirations had been the fountain-source of Greek oratory also. 
In Rome the conditions precedent to great oratory obtained, at least 
through the better part of Cicero's life ; in Cicero Rome had the man 
to mold those conditions to the development of oratory in its highest 
form. 

We must remember that the beginnings of Roman oratory far 
antedate the time of deep, general, and permanent influence of the 
Greeks on the Roman mind. We are dealing, then, here with a 
thing fundamentally Roman, though later it was brought to perfection 
under Greek inspiration and Greek teaching. In the vigorous party 
strife that characterized Roman politics the orator's first business 
was to make his point, to carry conviction; to the Roman orator 
speech was a weapon in a very real warfare. To the Greeks, too, it 
had once been all that, but from the days of Isocrates it had become 
to them a form of literary art as well-. Cicero gave to oratory a 
corresponding position among the Romans. The Greeks had a 
rich body of technical literature. In this connection, too, Cicero 

1 Classical Greek Poetry, p. 229. 
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made a place for himself; nay, says Leo, for the first time a Roman 
overshadowed the Greeks. 1 Cicero was a man of rich and varied 
experiences; he understood the literary art as few even of the Greeks 
understood it; the very place of his writing, the capital of the world, 
gave to his words further weight and power. Hitherto the young 
Roman had thought of oratory merely as a means to an end, as a very 
practical thing, as the engine by which he was to secure for himself 
place in the world of politics and statecraft; Cicero set before him 
an ideal of oratorical culture. In philosophy Cicero revived that 
highly artistic creation, the Platonic dialogue, though to his country- 
men this was more than a revival, it was a creation. If he suffers 
here by comparison with Plato, we should at least remember that he 
stands above all others who have sought to tread in Plato's 
footsteps. 

Over against Cicero, as the other crowning achievement of the 
Latin literature, is the poetry of the Augustan Age, separated from 
Cicero by a great gulf, due to the metamorphosis of the state and 
the consequent changes in the point of view of its people. This 
poetry satisfied the artistic requirements and the aesthetic longings 
of the Roman world as completely as the poetry of Homer, Euripides, 
and Menander ministered to those of the Greeks. Shall we ascribe 
this result merely to the perfect manipulation of the language, to the 
music of the verse, to an artistic sense which shrewdly recoined old 
ideas in a form suited to the new tastes of a new age ? Rome con- 
quered and civilized the world not merely by its political system and 
its law, but by its language and literature. A priori we have a right 
to say that the poetry of such a nation had in itself justification for 
its existence. 

Horace imitated the forms of Lesbian song; we find in his poems 
reminiscences also of that song, as of Pindar, Bacchylides, and 
Anacreon. Yet after all in the essentials of his poetry he is not their 
imitator. He does not speak with a Greek voice nor does he merely 
say Greek things in Latin words. It is the Rome of his day, with 
Augustus as its central figure, the Rome that out of grievous suffering 
and horror was awakening to a new life of hope and happiness, with 

1 Cf. Professor Sandys' edition of Cicero's Orator, pp. lxv-lxvii, and Wilkins' 
edition of the De oratore, Introduction to Book I, pp. 1, 2. 
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all its pulsating emotions and aspirations, that found expression in 
his poems. Nay, in Horace we have a personality unique; attempts 
to imitate him have in every age come to grief. 

Once again we have reached Vergil. Homeric he certainly was, 
inevitably so. All Greek epic poetry had depended on Homer; how 
could Ennius or Vergil have remained independent of him? The 
Aeneid, then, is Homeric; it has its background of myth; but it is also 
national and wholly Roman. Its hero is the ancestor of Rome and 
Augustus, its theme is the coming of the fathers of Rome and their 
gods to Italian soil, the mighty state established there by the sons of 
those fathers guided and aided by those gods. Where in all Greek 
epic poetry, where even in Homer himself have we the like ? The 
spiritual culture of Italy was a Greco-Roman culture; this explains 
why a poem pre-eminently national is cast in an unnational form. It 
is spirit, however, not form that counts here; viewed in this light the 
Aeneid stands out at once as a work far more independent of Homer 
than was any epic poem of Greece itself, as a creation rather than an 
imitation, as a work in the things of the spirit divorced from the 
Hellenistic epos, the product of its own times and of the spirit of its 
own age. How completely the Aeneid embodied the ideals and 
aspirations of the Romans, how fully it voiced the deepest feelings of 
the Roman heart is evidenced by the reception granted to it immedi- 
ately and permanently by all classes of the community. In the 
Aeneid, then, the Romans possessed the one peculiar and independent 
development discoverable in epic poetry in all the centuries that 
followed the creation of the Homeric poems. What has been said 
enables us, I hope, better to understand what Conington meant when 
he declared that Vergil imitated Homer not as a disciple, but as a 
rival. 1 No measure of reproduction of things Greek in form or 
even in substance can justify the world in denying to the Aeneid 
originality. 2 

As Horace and Vergil carried on and developed the classical poetry 
of Greece, so Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid carried on the more 

1 See his edition of Vergil, Vol. II. 

3 Were I to depart from general considerations I might say much in answer to 
those who deny Vergil's originality. I may be allowed to refer to my Vergil, Intro- 
duction, §§ 74, 75. 
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modern poetry of Greece; indeed, says Leo, Tibullus and Propertius 
brought the elegiac poetry of antiquity to an entirely individual develop- 
ment, exactly as Ovid gave a unique turn to mythographic narrative 
in lighter vein. 1 These poets got their materials, indeed, in largest 
part from the Greeks, yet after all their poems reflect and mirror the 
new Rome with its lighter humors and caprices and the gay colors 
of its upper and lower strata. Their poems were, on the one hand, 
conditioned by those of their Greek predecessors; yet, on the other 
hand, they were independent products, as Goethe's elegies and epigrams 
are creations, influenced though they were by Propertius and Martial. 
Boissier and Rohde long ago called attention to the fundamental 
difference in spirit which distinguishes Ovid from his Greek masters 
in spite of all his borrowings from them. 2 His writings stand in close 
relation to the frescoes of Pompeii; indeed, it would be easy to choose 
from those paintings a certain number to illustrate Ovid's poems. 
This is natural enough since both poet and painters here are Alexan- 
drians. Ovid rejuvenates his world-old system of mythology; neither 
heroes nor gods escape this process. He makes men of both, and 
men entirely like those among whom he lived. This custom of repre- 
senting the gods as quite like men and of giving antique mythology a 
modern air in order to make it seem lifelike is to be noted in the fres- 
coes of Pompeii; this proves that it had existed among the poets of 
Alexandria. But Ovid goes much farther than his masters. He 
mingles with everything a spirit of humor, nay, almost of buffoonery 
not at all in keeping with the temper of the Alexandrians; in a word, 
while imitating them he has markedly changed them. Rohde remarks 
that if he owes to them the foundation of his work, he differs from them 
in the execution. Again, Ovid had none of that exacting self-criticism 
which led the Alexandrians to spend great care on their verses and 
in polishing and chiseling their phrases, till they produced but little 
and that little, as a rule, in pieces of slight compass. He was no Helvius 
Cinna to spend nine years on a single short poem. He was quick of 
thought and swift of hand and his talent was the thoroughly Italian 
talent of improvisation. 

1 See Sellar Horace and the Elegiac Poets, pp. 215-19. 

3 Cf. Boissier Rome and Pompeii (translated by D. H. Fisher), pp. 370-419, espe- 
cially p. 407; Rohde Der griechische Roman, p. 125. 
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Boissier, in a most suggestive chapter, 1 has discussed, after Helbig, 
the frescoes of Pompeii. Of the 1,968 paintings catalogued by 
Helbig in 1868 over 1,400 are connected with mythology, that is, they 
represent adventures of the gods or legends of the heroic age. The 
love of Jupiter for Danae, Io, Leda, or Europa, the pursuit of Daphne 
by Apollo, the story of Mars and Venus, of Venus and Adonis are 
the themes that meet the eye most frequently. We note at once a 
certain resemblance between these themes and those of various Latin 
writers, particularly the writers of didactic poetry or of the elegy who 
sing of mythology and love. This is due to the fact that poets and 
painters borrow from the same source, the culture of the Alexandrian 
period. But there is a wide difference between them, a difference 
before which the resemblance already noted fades into nothingness. 
The poets found their best inspiration in the glorious history of Rome 
and became thereby truly national in spirit, Romans, not Greeks, 
however much they owe in detail to Greek sources; but for the painters 
that history had no meaning. It is said that of all the paintings at 
Pompeii but five or six show scenes from the Aeneid. Of these one, 
be it noted, is a caricature. A long-tailed monkey, wearing a coat of 
mail and encumbered by a sword, is carrying an old monkey on his 
shoulders and dragging a young monkey by the hand: it is Aeneas 
bearing his aged father from Troy and his son going with him hand 
aequis passibus. Another painting gives a scene from Aeneid xii. 
Aeneas has been wounded by an arrow shot by an unknown hand. 
He stands with one hand resting on a javelin, the other laid on the 
shoulder of his weeping son; the leech, aged Iapyx, is trying to pull 
out the dart. Above is Venus descending from the sky and bringing 
the herb which is to cure Aeneas. It is not a good picture. The 
attitudes are awkward, the whole is wanting in ease, and it is clear that 
since the subject was not familiar to the artist he did not treat it with 
pleasure or technical success. Themes of love, as already noted, are 
the prevailing themes of the Pompeian frescoes as they are of the 
representative poetry of the close of the Augustan Age; yet the Dido 
episode is only twice or thrice represented, whereas the Ariadne story 
has given rise to thirty or more works, some of large dimensions and 
of remarkable execution. That the Aeneid was well known at 

1 Rome and Pompeii, pp. 370-419. 
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Pompeii is a commonplace. Since, then, people knew and esteemed 
Vergil, it is natural to suppose that they would gladly have had scenes 
from his writings painted in their houses. Why did not the painters 
gratify such tastes? Because their art had remained Greek, it was 
known to be shut up to its traditions and nobody required it to leave 
them. 1 

One national literature may work upon another nation in two 
somewhat different ways. It may supply that other nation merely 
with models of style, or it may supply it with modes of feeling. We 
have the authority of a good scholar for the statement that the "influ- 
ence of German upon English literature in the nineteenth century 
was more intellectual and less formal than that of the Italian in the 
sixteenth and of the French in the eighteenth. In other words, the 
German writers furnished the English with ideas and ways of feeling 
rather than with models of style." 2 Whatever may have been the 
nature of the influence exerted originally by Greek literature on the 
Romans, it would seem to be true that more and more that literature 
supplied the Romans merely with models of style. 

Latin literature, then, in its highest forms is no mere imitation 
of Greek literature, but an independent development, founded, to 
be sure, on the basis of Greek literature, but in time emancipated 
more and more in the things of the spirit from Greek literature, 
making as effective an appeal to contemporary and later times as 
had ever been made by those Greek writers who in the same varied 
spheres had walked in the footsteps of those truly original geniuses 
who invented the various literary forms. The Romans, further, 
contributed one literary form, the satirical, in heroic verse. In the 
words of the distinguished scholar (Leo) to whose utterances this 
paper owes so much, 

In more than one sphere the Romans outdid their predecessors and threw 
them into the shade. Dante and Tasso, Milton and Pope, Corneille, and Racine 
and Holberg drank from living springs, native to Roman soil, not from pipe- 
lines laid to transfer the waters of Greece to the land of Romulus. 

1 See Boissier Rome and Pompeii, p. 415. 
* Beers From Chaucer to Tennyson, p. 166. 



